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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


A paper on “‘ The Printing Press: its place in Librarianship ’ 
will be read by Mr. M. L. Hodges, of Hackney, at the meeting to 
be held at Deptford Central Library, Lewisham High Road, 
S.E.14, on Wednesday, March 19th, at 7.30 p.m. The paper will 
have special reference to the requirements of the Library Associa- 
tion’s Bibliography Examination. 


The Junior Section will meet at 7 p.m., when there will be a 
paper read on ‘* The Feminine Outlook,’’ by Miss Harris, of 
Bethnal Green. 

The Deptford Library is a new building of a very handsome design, 
containing many interesting features, and is worthy of a visit by all interested 
in their profession. 

Nearest Railway Stations: New Cross Gate and New Cross (Southern 
Railway) and New Cross (Underground). “Buses 120, 21, 21a, 21b, 36 and 54 
pass the Library. 

Trams 46, 52 and 54 pass the Library. 

A visit to the County Hall, Westminster Bridge, S.E.1, has 
been arranged for Wednesday, April 23rd. Members meet at the 
main entrance, Belvedere Road, at 3.20 for 3.30 p.m. 


EDITORIALS. 


Advertisements.—Our readers are advised to watch ‘‘ The 
Times ’’ for professional advertisements. Several important ones 
have appeared in the columns of that paper recently. 


Extensions.—It is encouraging to know that even in these 
days of economic stress some library authorities are launching 
extension schemes. Hampstead and Coventry have already 
entered upon schemes involving some thousands of pounds, and 
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Croydon is looking for sites on which to erect new Branches. 
The Birmingham Central Lending Library is to be completely 
reorganised at a cost of £3,500. 


The Salaries Scale-—The Scale of Salaries printed in the 
November, 1922, issue of ‘‘ The Library Assistant ’’ has been 
approved by N.A.L.G.O., and now forms a part of that Associa- 
tion’s national programme. Upon receipt of a request from local 
branches, N.A.L.G.O. will be pleased to send copies of the scale 
to local authorities. In the meantime we take this opportunity 
of reprinting it below. 


Grade A B Cc 
Age 16... £30 ‘Age 21... £80 £180 
«a om w by £15 to £240 
» Ba » 23 ... £100 D 
naw o = «6S £260 by £25 
» 20 ... £70 » 25 ... £125 to £325 
oo 26 ... £140 E 
o 3 .. £5 £350 by £25 
to £500 
Population or Rat. Value. 

(whichever may be the higher). Salary. 
Under 10,000 or under 50,000 ie Grade D 
- 15,000 - 75,000 wa — 

- 25,000 - 125,000 se — 

- 35,000 ee 175,000 ‘ie a 

am 50,000 =. 250,000 -_ Grade E 
», 100,000 “ 500,000 sh -- 

», 150,000 - 750,000 se £425 
», 200,000 - 1,000,000 pal £500 
», 300,000 si 1,500,000 ~ £550 
», 400,000 » 2,000,000 vn £650 
», 500,000 ss 2,500,000 wa £750 
», 600,000 " 3,000,000 ses £850 

Over 600,000 over 3,000,000 ... £1,000 to £1,200 


Grade A, B, C, to apply to all below rank of sub-librarian. 


Note. Current civil service bonus to be added to all figures 
in all grades. 

Deputy librarians 60 p.c. of chief librarians. 

1.—Scale to apply equally to both sexes. 

2.—Sub-librarian to include sub-librarian; branch librarian ; 
librarian and assistant-in-charge, chief assistant. 

No officer is to be placed in a worse position than he is at 
present. 

Scale of salaries adopted by the professional associations, 
through the National Association of Local Government Officers. 
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The Work of the Council.—At the January meeting of the 
Council, held immediately before the whist drive, only necessary 
formal business was transacted. Consequently no account 
appeared in our columns. The February meeting was held at 
the National Library for the Blind, on Wednesday the 13th, when 
proceedings commenced at 6.30 p.m., with a meeting of the 
Membership Sub-Committee. 

In the absence, through indisposition, of the President, Mr. 
Bullen was unanimously voted to the chair, and successfully con- 
ducted a meeting at which many debatable points were raised. 

Progress was reported with the improvements of the Associa- 
tion’s Library, but more volunteers are needed to assist with the 
cataloguing and classification work, which has been commenced. 

The chief point in the report of the Finance Committee was 
the question of Divisional defaulters. In some quarters this 
topic assumes such a serious aspect that it is almost certain to be 
discussed fully at the May Council Meeting, when the Divisional 
representatives will be present. This Committee also reported the 
resignation of one of our oldest members in the person of Mr. 
F. C. Bushnell, who is retiring from the profession after nearly 
thirty years’ service at Fulham. We regret to learn that Mr. 
Bushnell is in bad health at present, and was unable to attend the 
meeting of the Fulham staff at which he was presented with a 
parting gift. The Council agreed to send him a letter acknow- 
ledging his resignation and expressing the hope of his speedy 
return to good health. 

The Press Committee, working without the Honorary Editor, 
who was indisposed, presented ample matter for an interest- 
ing March number of the Journal, and obtained the Council’s 
consent to an enlargement of this number in order to include a 
complete list of the results of the December examinations—a step 
which should meet with general approval and prove a source of 
added interest. 

The only other point of interest in their report was a vote of 
thanks from the Council to the Croydon staff who, although 
seriously depleted themselves, saw the February issue of our 
Journal through the press, in the absence, through influenza, of 
the Editor. Forthcoming meetings were the chief items of the 
Education Committee’s report, and our South Coast friends will 
doubtless welcome the Council’s decision to attempt to hold a 
joint meeting with them in May—a practical example of the help 
which the Council would like to give all round, and which it is 
only prevented from giving through our ever present enemy, cost. 

Other business included the revision of the Association’s 
rules (in preparation for their submission at the Annual General 
Meeting), the election of new members, and formal business. 
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Students’ Pages.—It is because we recognise the urgent 
necessity for obtaining the Professional Certificates that we are 
giving prominence to Examination notes that are likely to be of 
use to students. This month we continue our Notes on Practical 
Bibliography, and are indebted to Mr. C. R. Sanderson, conductor 
of the Library Association’s Correspondence Course in Library 
Organisation and a Lecturer at the School of Librarianship, for 
some valuable hints on the preparation of examination essays. 
This is intended to supplement the work that members of the 
Council have already undertaken in preparing students for the 
last of the Preliminary Test Examinations to be held in May. 
It is the hope of the Council that students will show their 
appreciation of its work by swelling the membership roll of our 
Association. 

Mr. A. E, Cummins.—We congratulate Mr. and Mrs. A. E. 
Cummins on the occasion of the birth of a son on 20th January. 
We are sure that all our readers will wish to be associated with 
us in offering our good wishes to Mr. and Mrs. Cummins and 
their son. 

Next Council.—The next meeting of the Council will be held 
on Wednesday, 12th March, at the National Library for the Blind, 
at 7 p.m. 

The late Mr. Charles Welch.—It is with much regret that we 
record the death of Charles Welch, formerly Librarian to the 
Corporation of London, and an Honorary Fellow of our Associa- 
tion. The son of a doctor, Mr. Welch was born in Hackney in 
1848, and was educated at the City of London School, where 
Talbot Baines Reed and Mr. Asquith were among his contem- 
poraries. In 1864 he became an assistant in the Guildhall Library, 
which was then a small room over a portico, with accommodation 
for only twenty readers, who enjoyed more the privileges of a 
club than a library. Here Mr. Welch remained until 1906, when 
ill-health caused his retirement after 43 years’ service, for 18 of 
which he was Chief Librarian. Primarily no doubt Mr. Welch 
was an antiquarian, to whom the traditions and associations of 
the City of London made the strongest possible appeal; but he 
was likewise a keen librarian and took an active interest in library 
politics. At one time he was a Vice-President of the Library 
Association, and from the first he evinced a strong interest in our 
own Association, giving it his sympathy and support in all kinds 
of ways, in recognition of which he was elected an Honorary 
Fellow in its very early days. He encouraged the young Associa- 
tion by allowing meetings at the Guildhall, and on several occasions 
contributed papers to the proceedings, one such being ‘‘ Recollec- 
tions and Reflections, 1864-1897,’’ which was delivered in October, 
1897. Nor did his ‘interest in the junior Association abate after 
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his retirement, for, in 1910, when Master of the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Cutlers, he invited the Association to hold its Inaugural 
Meeting in the Company’s beautiful Hall, and a most memorable 
occasion it proved. Later he nominated the Association to benefit 
by the Company’s benevolence, and for several years a helpful 
donation has been received for the Benevolent Fund. Mr. Welch 
made his home in North London, and for a period was a member 
of the Stoke Newington Library Committee; he also served in an 
advisory capacity when the scheme for the Islington Library 
System was being promoted. A devoted churchman, he was a 
licensed lay reader and greatly interested in church music, as well 
as in choral singing. His greatest work, however, was of course 
his contribution to the literature on the history of the City of 
London. Several important volumes stand to his credit, and he 
also wrote the histories of more than one of the City Companies. 
His Guildhall service and the books of which he was the author 
combine to make a memorial as enduring as the great City itself. 
His character was distinguished by charm of manner and unfailing 
courtesy, and the older members of the Association will always 
remember the kindliness and simple dignity with which he received 
them privately or at meetings. Unfortunately the last few years 
of his life were overshadowed by physical failure, and his passing 
was in the nature of a happy release. The name of Charles 
Welch will be one always revered in the annals of the Association 
of Assistant Librarians. : 

The Examination Results.—In view of the‘r general interest, 
we have printed in full the results of the Library Association 
Examinations held in December. While congratulating all those 
who have been fortunate enough to pass, we should like to point 
out that only about 40 % of those who sat were successful. This 
is a very serious matter and one that should engage the attention 
of all students. It points to the fact that the standard of marking 
is—and rightly so—fairly high, perhaps higher than many candi- 
dates realize. 

But there must be other reasons, chief amongst which we 
number the two examinations a year system. While we are not 
in the least averse to this system, there is no doubt that the mad 
rush to take two examinations a year leads to many falls. The 
results of the May Examinations appear by the end of June. July 
and August are holiday months, and three months are left to 
scamp through the syllabus, with the result that if a student 
passes in December he is lucky. Originally, we believe the idea 
was to give the May failures another chance, and we are not sure 
whether entrance to the December Examinations should not be 
restricted to such people. We have an open mind on the subject, 
and should be glad to hear the views of students. In the meantime, 
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the number of failures at the December Examination—334 out of 
560—is serious. 

In classification we find that only 9 passed out of 41, and in 
cataloguing only 31 out of 85. We wonder if any appreciable 
number of these failures were due to the fact that the students 
were unable to classify or catalogue books written in Latin and a 
modern language. Ability to do this is strictly enjoined in the 
syllabus. 

Another cause of failure is the inability of students to set out 
their answers in clear and decent form, and in this connection we 
commend to the notice of our readers the article by Mr. C. R. 
Sanderson on ‘‘ The Examination Essay,’’ which still exists, 
though in a new form. 

Bulletins.—We have received some interesting specimens of 
library bulletins lately, which fact leads us to think that this 
valuable form of publicity is becoming more and more common. 
The West Ham ‘“‘ Central Library Chronicle ’’ has been revived 
after more than three years. It contains notes on the libraries 
and a list of recent additions arranged in an alphabet of subjects. 
From Coventry we get the ‘‘ Readers’ Bulletin,’’ one of the best 
examples that we have seen of a library bulletin, and certainly the 
best pennyworth of reading that we have seen for a long time. 
It contains a sixteen page annotated catalogue of books on 
amusements and games, absolutely up-to-date even to the inclu- 
sion of a book on Mah Jongg. There is also an extensive list of 
books recently added. Halifax has its ‘‘ Reader’s Guide,’’ which 
contains notes on the work of the libraries and a list of recent 
additions. The Port Elizabeth Public Library is to be congratu- 
lated upon its activity, reflected in the fact that its ‘‘ Bulletin ”’ 
has now concluded its seventh volume. The live nature of the 
library and of its librarian is to be seen in the very complete list 
of new books which this number contains. The feature about 
the new number of the well-known Croydon ‘‘ Reader’s Index ”’ is 
that the edition is one of 10,000, specially prepared for free 
distribution with a view to bringing the resources of the libraries 
before the many new residents who have been coming into the 
town during the past year or two. 

Baroda.—The curator of the Baroda State Libraries kindly 
sends us a copy of an extremely interesting little booklet des- 
cribing ‘‘ The Library System of the Baroda State.’’ These 
libraries owe their efficiency very largely to the great generosity 
of the Gaekwar of Baroda, assisted in a practical way by the 
energies of the curator, Mr. Newton M. Dutt. Of the six 
illustrations in the booklet we are particularly pleased with the 
two which depict the fine children’s work that is being carried on 
in Baroda. The Children’s Room is a model of what such a room 
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should be, both in the type and disposition of the furniture and 
in the atmosphere of the room secured by means of pictures, 
flowers, etc. The other illustration shows a Story Hour in 
progress, and prominent amongst the pictures on the walls we 
notice a copy of Watts’ well-known ‘‘ Hope.’’ 


Co-operation.—Mr. T. W. Hand, chief librarian of Leeds, 
dealt with this subject recently in an address to the North Central 
Branch of the Library Association on ‘‘ The Service of the Public 
Library of the Future.’’ We certainly think that the time has 
arrived for the formation of a definite plan of co-operation of 
resources and co-ordination of efforts in regard to the public 
library systems of the country. 


Shrewsbury.—The appointment of a librarian has been settled, 
and—after the first clash of contending interests—in no way 
different from what we expected. It is however, interesting to 
quote from the ‘*‘ Shrewsbury Chronicle ’’ of Ist February: ‘‘ As 
to the technical qualifications for the post, there can be no two 
opinions about the superior claims of the applicants from away, 
and it is all the more essential to bear this fact in mind in view of 
impending important developments of the Public Library. ... A 
well ordered and well managed Public Library is one of the most 
valuable assets of a town with any title to culture, and it is 
imperative that the chief official in charge should be a man 
capable of discharging satisfactorily the onerous duties that 
devolve upon him.’’ The only comment we would make is that 
the ‘‘ Shrewsbury Chronicle ’’ has a much sounder appreciation 
of municipal affairs than Shrewsbury’s councillors. The 
** apology ’’ sent out by the Town Clerk to unsuccessful candidates 
is almost humorous. ‘‘ I regret to inform you that your Applica- 
tion . . . . has not been successful. A local gentleman has been 
appointed to fill the vacancy.’’ 


Oldham appears to be in the throes of a debate on ‘‘ open 
access,’’ and in the course of a recent meeting the chairman made 
a statement indicating that he was of opinion that the ‘‘ dog in 
the manger ”’ policy is the only fit and proper one to follow with 
a public library. Perhaps some day it may be more generally 
realised that circulation and distribution of knowledge in books 
in the most liberal and unrestricted manner and not mere protec- 
tion in its strictest form is the real aim of the public library. 


Prison Libraries.—‘‘ John o’ London’s Weekly ’’ for 9th 
February, contained an interesting column on their provision and 
stock, and an appeal for volumes to be sent to the Chaplains who 
act as librarians at the prisons. 
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THE EXAMINATION ESSAY: HOW TO WRITE IT. 
By C. R. SANDERSON. 


Students will be aware that the production at the Examination 
of a previously prepared Essay is no longer required, but that an 
essay on a subject given on the Examination Paper has to be 
written as a compulsory part of the Examination. Some 
restricted choice of subject is allowed and in the December 
Examination in Organisation four topics were offered for a 
student’s choice. The Essay itself has to be of reasonable length, 
but the time spent on it should not exceed half an hour, and 
practice in essay writing must therefore form an essential part 
of a student’s preparation. 

It must be remembered that an essay is a literary composition 
—that ‘‘ style ’’ is important as well as ‘‘ matter ’’—and the 
difference between an ‘‘ essay ’’ and an ordinary ‘‘ answer ’’ to 
a question should be definitely recognised. This does not mean 
that care should not be taken in the presentation of the answer 
to every question, indeed the importance of every question being 
treated as completely and systematically as possible cannot be 
over emphasised; but, for example, asked to prepare a 
Library Budget (as in Test Paper 9) the student would submit 
an answer in tabulated form, adding such comments as were 
necessary. Asked to write an essay on ‘‘ The preparation of a 
Library Budget,’’ the student might well write his essay from 
ideas on the purpose of the budget; the responsibility of pre- 
paring it ; the data used as a basis; the fixing of the best economic 
ratio between the different factors, etc. 

The essay, therefore, as stated above, must take the form 
of an attempt at literary composition. The actual method of 
handling the subject will depend on the individuality of the student 
(from one point of view the essay may be regarded as a test of 
this individuality) but in all cases some systematic treatment of 
the topic is essential. 

In order to secure this systematic treatment and to aim at 
the production of a literary composition as distinct from an answer 
to a question the following method is suggested for dealing with 
the essay :— 

A. Select the topic from those available. 

B. Make a brief outline or analysis of the essay on spare paper, putting 
the headings (which need only be single words) in proper order. The 
outline may next be filled in a little, if desired, so that it will bring 
back to mind the various points and ideas in their correct sequence. 

C. Write the essay. The few minutes spent on the outline will not be 
wasted time; under its guidance the student can now go straight 


ahead and write the essay itself with but little trouble. 
D. Revise the essay. 
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A. Selection of topic. 


The student will naturally choose from the subjects offered 
one which he feels he can deal with satisfactorily, but, where two 
subjects present an equal appeal to a student, it may be remem- 
bered that to select the one less likely to be chosen by the majority 
of candidates may mean a welcome change to an examiner who 
has read a sequence of essays on the one topic. 

Valuable marks are often lost in an examination by students 
who have failed to grasp the exact meaning the examiner has 
intended to convey. Even an apparently straightforward topic 
such as ‘* The Ideal Reference Library ’’ is therefore worth a 
few seconds’ thought before anything is written down. But the 
topic may be conveyed in a more lengthy statement or sentence 
(such as ‘‘ Items necessary for inclusion in any bill to amend or 
extend the Public Libraries Acts ’’) and in such a case the subject 
should be carefully considered for a moment to ensure its full 
meaning being grasped, and the different points covered should be 
carefully noted—they may themselves be helpful in suggesting a 
method of treatment. 

B. The Outline. 
The outline should provide for the following : 


(1) An Introductory Paragraph. This need only be 
brief, it may be only a single sentence, but it should strike 
the keynote of the subject. 

(2) The Body of the Essay. The treatment of this will 
vary greatly with the class of subject, but it should be con- 
sistent. 

If arguments from two sides of a case are to be presented 
they should not be jumbled together. An attempt should be 
made to present a statement ‘‘ for,’’ followed by arguments 
in support, then a statement “‘ against,’’ followed by argu- 
ments, or, as an alternative, each point may be taken in turn 
and considered ‘‘ for’? and ‘‘ against.’’ For example, 
in dealing with the topic ‘‘ Are newsrooms desirable in Public 
Libraries ? ’’ the treatment could follow the first method 
suggested, or under the second method such points as 

Are newspapers literature or educational and there- 
fore within a public library’s scope ? 

The ‘‘ betting evil,”’ 

The ‘‘ tramp ”’ element, 

The question of cost and true economic expenditure, 
could be raised and reviewed in sequence. 

Or again, the topic may offer itself to a series of state- 
ments and reflections, as in the case of ‘‘ The 1919 Act as 
the open door for library development.’’ [An outline of a 
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suggested essay on this topic is given below, but, as already 
indicated, every student would produce an essay differing in 
arrangement and treatment. } 

It may be mentioned here that the body of the essay will 
not, of course, necessarily be written in one paragraph. It 
will almost certainly have to be broken up into paragraphs in 
accordance with the sense of the composition. 

(3) A concluding paragraph. By the formation of the 
outline itself the student will have made up his mind as to 
the final conclusion in view, even though both sides of the 
case are reviewed. If a recommendation is to be made, this 
is the place to make it, and there is no reason why a con- 
sidered personal opinion should not be stated. Personal 
opinions are, however, better made in an impersonal manner 
and the phrases ‘‘ I think,’’ ‘‘ It seems to me,”’ ‘‘ As far as 
I can see,’’ which students not infrequently use, are better 
avoided or replaced by more impersonal phrases such as “‘It 
may therefore be considered,’’ ‘‘ It would therefore appear,”’ 
etc. 

The concluding paragraph, like the introductory para- 
graph, need only be brief, but it should be an ending in the 
full sense, not a disjointed sentence or a mere stopping short. 


D. Revision. 


Revision is essential and whatever finishing touches are 
possible should now be put in. The rough outline which has been 
suggested will have secured a logical sequence in the essay itself 
and the whole should now be read over carefully for any errors of 
spelling which may have crept in, for badly written words which 
may look like misspellings, for faulty punctuation, unclosed in- 
verted commas or parentheses, and for badly constructed sen- 
tences. Neatness must be considered at the examination, as has 
been stated earlier in the Course, but lack of essential corrections 
may cost a student more marks than lack of perfect neatness. 





OUTLINE AND SUGGESTED TREATMENT OF AN EXAMINATION ESSAY 
on ‘* THE 1919 Act AS THE OPEN Door FOR LIBRARY 
DEVELOPMENT.”’ 

Consider: 

The 1919 Act applies to England and Wales only. 

Does it open the door or does it not ? 

Student decides to say ‘‘ Yes ’’ with certain modifications. 
Outline: 

Introduction. 

Struggle. 

England and Wales. 
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Body. 





Secured : 


Rate. 
Counties. 
Education. 
Omitted : 
Lectures. 


Conclusion, 


Not charter. 
Experimental work. 
But door open. 
This outline would then form a ‘‘ guide ’’ in writing the essay 
somewhat as follows, but the outline headings repeated below 
would be omitted when the essay was written by the student. 


Introduction. 
Struggle. 


England & 
Wales. 
Body. 
Secured : 
Rate. 


Counties. 


Education. 





The 1919 Act was the result of a long 
struggle for what may be regarded as the 
emancipation of public libraries in this country, 
and gave considerably extended powers to local 
authorities in England and Wales. 

The extended powers thus provided included 
first and foremost the abolition of the old rate 
imitation which had long hampered library 
development in most districts. Indeed, largely 
as the result of the war, not only development 
but even efficient administration had become im- 
possible under the old financial basis. 

Under this Act, too, County Councils received 
their first recognition as library authorities and 
the provision of satisfactory rural library schemes 
was made possible. It is true that powers 
already existed for the adoption of the Libraries 
Acts by parish and other rural authorities, but it 
had long been recognised that an effective library 
service for rural areas could only be provided 
through the agency of a centralised body, such as 
a County Council, able to organise a library 
scheme on a wide basis. 

The Act also attempted to give expression 
to the recognition of public libraries as part of 
the educational machinery of the country. Thus 
in Counties and County Boroughs power was 
given for the definite co-ordination of library 
work with other educational work by permitting 
the delegation of library powers (except the 
raising of a rate or the borrowing of money) to 
the local Education Committee. 
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Omitted : It may be noted, however, that there was no 
Lectures. >rovision in the Act to give statutory authority 
for expenditure on lectures, a function which 
libraries have now definitely accepted as part of 
their work. 

Conclusion, The 1919 Act cannot, therefore, on account 
Not charter. of its omissions be regarded as the public 
library’s charter of freedom. Also much experi- 
Experimental nental work has yet to be done before County 
work. Councils reach their full development as library 
authorities and before the position of the public 
library generally as an educational factor is fully 
But door worked out. At the same time, if the new 
open. powers are administered with breadth of vision, 
the 1919 Act may justly be regarded as having 

opened the door for these developments. 

With a view to the best economic use of time at the examina- 
tion students have been advised that it is sufficient guidance for 
the examiner if the question number is placed at the top of each 
answer. In the case of the essay the four topics available at the 
December examination were lettered (a), (b), (c), (d), and it will 
be sufficient guidance for the examiner if the student’s essay is 
headed : 

ESSAY. 

(a) [or whatever letter indicates the choice]. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION EXAMINATION RESULTS, 
DECEMBER, 1923. 
SECTION I.—LITERARY HISTORY. 
27 Candidates sat, 17 passed. 





Merit. 
J. W. Allinson, Skinnengrove. Miss W. A. Rait, Glasgow. 
Miss J. T. Gillies, Glasgow. A. Rennie, Gateshead. 
Passed. 
Miss M. Beattie, London. E. Scroggs, Oxford. 
R. Howarth, Bolton. E. Simpson, Sheffield. 
B. C. Jones, London. Miss E. Timms, Birmingham. 
Miss A. McDonnell, London. Miss M. W. Weir, Edinburgh. 
F. T. B. Mason, London. H. B. Williams, Manchester. 
Miss M. Redding, Edinburgh. V. G. Woods, London. 


Miss J. Rogers, Birmingham. 
SECTION II.—BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
23 Candidates sat, 13 passed. 
Honours. 
C. C. Barnard, London. 
Merit. 
Miss E. C. Felstead, Aberystwyth. Miss G. B. Jones, Aberystwyth. 
J. V. Summerfield, Portsmouth. 
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Passed. 
E. R. McColvin, London. 
Miss D. E. Procter, Birmingham. 
F. T. Sleight, Rochdale. 
Miss M. M. Swadling, Reading. 


Khalifa Mohd. Asadullah, India. 
Miss M. S. Aslin, London. 

H. W. Elliott, Warrington. 

V. George, Leicester. 

W. C. Hamilton, Trowbridge. 


SECTION III.—CLASSIFICATION. 
41 Candidates sat, 9 passed. 
Honours.—None. 
Merit.—None. 

Passed. 


J. W. Allinson, Skinnengrove. 
Miss E. Diamond, London. 
W. M. Dickie, Huntly. 


R. F. Kennedy, Johannesburg. 
H. W. Marr, Sheffield. 
R. D. H. Smith, London. 


G. E. F. Goring-Thomas, Aberystwyth. Miss E. M. Williams, Aberystwyth. 
W. C. Hamilton, Trowbridge. 


SECTION IV.—CATALOGUING. 
85 Candidates sat, 31 passed. 


Honours.—None. 
Merit. 


F. S. Smith, London. 
Passed. 


Miss C. A. Austin, Gloucester. Miss D. M. Lye, Hove. 

Miss E. Bray, Leeds. Miss M. McCallum, Glasgow. 

F. Broadhurst, Sheffield. J. L. Nickalls, London. 

J. Burke, Glasgow. R. Norman, Cardiff. 

H. Burn, Carlisle. L. T. Oldaker, Birmingham. 

I. Davies, Cardiff. Miss E. M. C. Overend, Glasgow. 
Miss A. Deane, Liverpool. Miss I. H. Robertson, Glasgow. 
W. M. Dickie, Huntly. Miss J. Rowatt, Glasgow. 

W. Enderby, Grimsby. Miss L. M. Scott, Hove 

W. Hewland, Hull. T. W. Senior, Hull. 

V. G. Hockey, Glasgow. Miss M. M. Sherwood, Cheltenham. 
C. Hope, Sunderland. Miss G. N. M. Swift, London. 
A. T. James, Northampton. Miss V. B. Weston, Birmingham. 
G. S. D. Lindsay, South Shields. G. S. Wood, Hull. 

Miss G. F. Lobb, Bournemouth. 


SECTION V.—LIBRARY ORGANISATION. 

44 Candidates sat, 16 passed. 
Honours.—None. 
Merit.—None. 
Passed. 

R. E. Lyde, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
S. W. Martin, London. 
A. B. Paterson, Glasgow. 
J. E. Percival, London. 
Miss G. L. Redgrave, Norwich. 
J. F. Smith, Leeds. 
S. White, London. 
W. G. Wilding, London. 


Miss L. A. Beazley, Coventry. 


R. Cochrane, Edinburgh. 

W. Cowdry, Cardiff. 

Miss E. H. Day, London. 

A. Dean, Hull. 

Miss C. S. Ferguson, Glasgow. 
G. F. Foster, Bolton. 

G. E. Glazier, Northampton. 
W. J. A. Hahn, London. 
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SECTION VI.—LIBRARY ROUTINE. 
132 Candidates sat, 71 passed. 


Honours. 

Miss F. L. Lloyd, Birmingham. s Miss M. Murphy, Liverpool. 
ertt. 

Miss M. Backhouse, Liverpool. W. Shortle, Bolton. 
G. E. Glazier, Northampton. J. Swift, Bolton. 
T. Hill, Bolton. Miss. G. V. Willton, London. 
F. G. B. Hutchings, Glasgow. Miss E. M. Withers, Birmingham. 
A. S. Roy, Ballymena. 

Passed. 
T. H. Barnfield, Salford. Miss D. H. Jenkins, London. 
Miss E. M. Bradshaw, Birmingham. Miss L. N. H. Jones, Birmingham. 
Miss H. Brown, Leeds. W. T. Kelly, London. 
E. S. A. Bryant, Bournemouth. Miss C. Knowles, Glasgow. 
Miss L. M. Carr, London. Miss I. McMullen, London. 
C. L. Chalkley, London. J. W. March, Exeter. 
Miss H. Clarke, Brighton. Miss C. M. Matthews, Wolverhampton. 
Miss I. Cottington, Brighton. Miss A. Meller, Manchester. 
Miss B. W. Cowdy, Birmingham. Miss E. L. Newman, London. 
Miss W. Dean, Ilkley. J. G. O’Leary, London. 
Miss W. E. Depper, Birmingham. S. E. Overal, London. 
Miss P. Evans, Manchester. Miss D. Powell, Birmingham. 
Miss M. G. Fay, Birmingham. Miss A. R. Preater, London. 
Miss I. C. Fearnley, Birkenhead. J. B. Purdie, Glasgow. 
Miss N. Fielding, Accrington. S. J. Rutter, London. 
C. G. Foskett, Watford. R. C. Sayell, Watford. 
Miss W. Fox, Worthing. Miss M. Shield, Bolton. 
Miss J. Fyffe, London. Miss E. Skilling, Belfast. 
J. H. T. W. Gilbert, Birmingham. S. Snaith, Kendal. 
J. L. Gilliam, London. Miss B. Stukins, Radcliffe. 
Miss D. M. Golton, Bournemouth. T. C. Spring, London. 
Miss E. M. Gray, Glasgow. Miss F. L. Toone, Leamington. 
W. F. Groom, London. Miss D. M. Trevelyan, Birmingham. 
Miss M. F. Hardy, Birmingham. Miss E. A. Verrall, London. 
L. M. Harrod, London. Miss M. F. Vincent, Birmingham. 
E. G. Hatton, Warrington. Miss M. V. Walker, Huddersfield. 
Miss E. M. Hemming, Birmingham. Miss M. C. Watson, Brighton. 
Miss E. M. Hobday, Coventry. Miss M. W. Weir, Edinburgh. 
Miss W. F. Houlston, Birmingham. Miss W. Willshaw, Manchester. 
Miss E. E. Hulme, Manchester. W. J. Wood, London. 


ELEMENTARY EXAMINATION. 


25 Candidates sat, 4 passed. 
Honours.—None. 
Merit.—None. 


Passed. 
Miss I. Croft, Grimsby. Miss F. L. Wellington, London. 
Miss M. Rae, Aberdeen. R. N. D. Wilson, Dublin. 


PRELIMINARY TEST. 
183 Candidates sat, 65 passed. 


Honours. 
A. MacIntyre, Lifford. E. Wisker, London. 
Merit. 
Miss E. Fairweather, Southwell, Notts. Miss G. E. Rendle, Leicester. 
T. L. McGowan, Belfast. Miss E. L. Watt, Dunfermline. 
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Passed. 


R. J. Alexander, Belfast. 

Miss G. P. Baylis, Stockton-on-Tees. 

Miss C. Biddle, London. 

Miss O. Blewitt, Leeds. 

Miss B. C. Bone, Birmingham. 

C. Boxall, London. 

G. T. Boyles, Smethwick. 

Miss K. M. Brady, Manchester. 

Miss O. S. Cay, Cheltenham. 

A. Cobb, Reading. 

Miss M. Davidson, Leeds. 

A. S. Dawe, London. 

Miss M. I. Dingle, Portsmouth. 

R. Dracup, Watford. 

G. W. Durham, London. 

Miss M. Ellison, Manchester. 

A. Fernback, Sheffield. 

Miss M. E. Gardner, Birmingham. 

Miss G. Gregson, Manchester. 

Miss I. D. Haley, London. 

S. Hampson, Sheffield. 

Miss E. L. Hanson, York. 

Miss A. A. Henderson, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

Miss J. Hirst, Huddersfield. 

Miss E. Hodson, Liverpool. 

H. Horridge, Salford. 

B. H. Jasper, Leicester. 

E. F. Johnson, London. 

Miss V. E. Johnston, Belfast. 

Miss W. Kenny, Belfast. 


Miss G. M. Law, Brighton. 

Miss E. McClune, Belfast. 

Miss E. McQuade, Belfast. 

Miss S. F. McVeigh, Manchester. 

Miss B. Mason, Eltham. 

Miss M. Meachem, Birmingham. 

Miss M. B. Merrick, London. 

Miss N. J. Nettle, Birmingham. 

Miss E. Nicholls, Birmingham. 

Miss C. L. E. Nixon Eckersall, 
Cheltenham. 

Miss M. Oldfield, Manchester. 

Miss D. I. Pickering, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

R. Pratt, London. 

F. S. Price, Walsall. 

W. Ratcliffe, Bolton. 

B. Robert, Blackburn. 

P. O’Rourke, Belfast. 

Miss K. Ruddy, Belfast. 

Miss E. Scarth, Morley. 

J. W. Slark, London. 

Miss E. Summers, London. 

Miss D. E. Taylor, London 

A. Thompson, IIkley. 

S. Todd, London. 

Miss P. Vernon, Birmingham. 

Miss E. Wickens, Wigan. 

N. W. Wilding, London. 

Miss A. Wood, Burnley. 

Miss N. L. Woodham, Winchester. 
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PRACTICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
(Continued from page 34.) 

There is a great confusion of terms in describing what is 
commonly and broadly spoken of as an “‘ edition.’’ Edition, 
issue and impression are amongst the terms that are more or less 
loosely used to describe the same thing. 

Strictly speaking, an edition consists of the total number 
of copies of a book issued at one time and printed from the same 
types. If the text of the book has not been revised or the type 
reset, it is strictly incorrect to describe it as being of a ‘“‘ new ”’ 
edition. 

Many books designated as ‘‘ new editions ’’ are, in reality, 
nothing more than reprints, i.e., reissues of books in exactly their 
original form. Such reprints, nowadays, are made almost invari- 
ably from stereotyped or electrotyped plates. This use of the 
term should be distinguished from its use in referring to new 
issues of old books in modern forms. 

The term should be again distinguished from new issue, 
which is a republication in a changed form, and probably at a 
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smaller price of an edition that has been previously on the market. 
Modern novels are frequently so issued. 

Nor must we confuse any of these terms with an ‘‘ impres- 
sion,’’? which is the total number of copies taken off at a single 
printing. This term should be used to indicate a reprint of a 
book in which the text has not been changed at all. Such reprints 
are often described as ‘‘ new editions ”’ to the disgust of librarians 
who find themselvees possessed of copies of the work already in 
exactly similar form. 

Of many books there are ordinary editions and editions de 
luxe. The particular feature about these latter is that they are 
either printed on a superior—possibly hand-made—paper, on a 
larger paper, or with additional matter in the way of illustrations 
or other added matter, or issued in a more sumptuous binding. 

Of late there has been a tendency on the part of publishers 
to issue what are called ‘‘ limited ’’ editions of books. Such 
editions consist of a limited number of copies of a book, generally 
a small number. Sometimes the copies are numbered, some- 
times not. 

In connection with the meanings of all these various terms 
quite a long discussion might take place on the indifferent use 
made of them by publishers. There is great need for a stan- 
dardization of bibliographical terms, so that librarians may know 
beyond a doubt that a new edition of a book is what it purports 
to be, and not an unaltered reprint. 

This gives rise again to the all-important question of dating 
title-pages, a practice on which there is no agreement whatever. 
Every publisher should be compelled to date his book on the title 
page with the exact year of publication, together with a note as to 
whether it is a first, second or other edition. The practice of 
dating books published during the last quarter of a year is to 
be deplored almost as much as that of not dating at all. 

There is a growing tendency on the part of publishers to 
date books behind their title-pages; while we object to this, the 
custom of some publishers in printing behind the title page a 
bibliographical history of a book is commendable, and a practice 
to be encouraged. Prefaces are sometimes dated instead of title- 
pages, and while any date is better than none, the title-page is the 
proper place on which to date a book. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. Write a brief essay, in the space of half an hour, on the 
question of compulsorily dating title-pages. 

2. Define the terms edition, reprint, impression, 2nd 
thousand. 

3. What would be the advantages to a librarian of a 
standardization of bibliographical terms ? 

4. What, if any, may be the difference between an edition 
de luxe and a limited edition ? 
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*OPEN ACCESS AFTER THIRTY YEARS. 
PAPERS BY THE CROYDON LIBRARIES STAFF AND A READER. 


“Open Access,” though now an accepted method of library 
administration, was once the subject of a heated controversy, the 
equal of which will not be found in the annals of our profession. 

We are speaking chiefly of open access in lending departments, 
because free access to reference books had been in operation in many 
libraries, in some cases limited to a small section and in others applied 
to the whole library, practically since the beginning of libraries, and 
in public libraries since the middle of the last century. The con- 
troversy arose when the late James Duff Brown sought to extend the 
methods to the lending department, a development which he believed 
would increase considerably the value of the library service. 

But every innovation calls for a courageous pioneer, and such a 
man was the librarian of Clerkenwell in 1892, when the subject was 
first raised. In the “Library” during that year appeared an anonymous 
paper, since known to be by Mr. Brown, entitled, “‘A Plea for Liberty 
for Readers to Help Themselves.” In this the scheme was described 
and the arguments for its adoption outlined. Many objections were 
raised, though the real controversy did not arise until a few years 
later. 

With the objections to the system we need not trouble ourselves 
now—the arguments that books would be stolen, misplaced, and so 
on, have long since been shown to be inadequate, as also have the 
problems of adapting library premises and providing the essential 
classification. 

These, and a multitude of other objections were raised. Fortunately 
however, Brown was enthusiastically supported by his Committee, 
with the result that on May Ist, 1894, the Clerkenwell Library was 
opened on the new system. 

Sir J. Y. W. MacAlister wrote an article in that year which he 
very aptly called, “‘ The Dawn of a New Epoch.” “A Hundred Years 
hence,” he says, “‘ the authorities of greater municipal London .. will 
pass a resolution ordering a tablet to be fixed to the wall of a quaint 
three-cornered building in Clerkenwell, to commemorate the fact 
that here, in 1894, the revolution had begun, which in a few years 
had changed the entire system of public libraries throughout the coun- 
try.” He “ very heartily congratulated Mr. Brown upon his enlightened 
courage in proposing this departure.” 

Nevertheless, though we very rightly give Mr. Brown the credit 
of being the pioneer of open access, and regard Clerkenwell as the 
first open access lending library, it was disclosed not long after, that 
at Truro, where a Mr. William Gibson was librarian, the public had 





*Read at Great Smith Street Library, 20th February, 1924. 
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enjoyed and appreciated free access to the shelves for eight years 
previous to 1894. While Mr. Gibson must not, therefore, be omitted 
from this record, it is clear that his innovation, not being generally 
known in the profession and operating in an out-of-the-way town, could 
not have had much influence generally. Even if Mr. Brown was not 
actually the inventor, the Truro system was unknown to him, and in 
any case, its introduction into a large library was necessary if the 
movement was to spread. Besides this, he was, as we all know, a very 
able propagandist, whose works carried considerable authority. To 
him, and to none else, the full credit for initiating and spreading the 
movement for open access is due. 

In the United States the open access movement began much 
earlier. Mr. Brown, as he explains in his writings on the subject, 
was able to benefit by the experience of several American libraries 
into which this system had been introduced. Therefore, we find 
articles in the American professional press advocating the system 
as early as the eighteen eighties. 

In England the first library to follow the example of Clerkenwell, 
was !Darwen, where the library was opened on the new system early 
in 1895. Kingston-on-Thames, under the librarianship of Mr. Carter, 
followed very closely, putting it into operation August, 1895. Worcester 
(1896), and Croydon, of which Mr. Thomas Johnston was then librarian, 
were other early examples of the system, which from the very beginning 
made steady headway. 

Mr. H. Keatley Moore, then chairman of the Croydon Libraries, 
was a keen advocate of the system in its early days. Giving the experi- 
ences of Croydon in an article supporting the system, he states that 
during the first nine months, after the Central Library had been 
adapted, the public appreciation of its great advantages was such that 
borrowers journeyed from the Branches to the Central, in order to 
enjoy its benefits. Accordingly, the South Norwood issues during 
that period decreased by 15,805, and the Thornton Heath by 5,796, 
while the Central issues increased by 36,554; a proof of the value 
of open access. It was clear that the Branches, therefore, must be 
reorganised on the open access system, which was done in 1897. By 
the end of 1897 eleven libraries had followed the Clerkenwell lead, 
the number increasing to fifteen by the end of 1899. 

In 1898 the controversy reached its height—its extent, and the 
vehemence of the argument it is now difficult to understand. Every 
library was circularised by the anti-open-accessites, the public press 
even entered into the controversy, and many librarians felt themselves 
called upon to denounce what they regarded as an impracticable and 
undesirable innovation. 

However, the pioneers had little difficulty in proving their case, 
the opposition in time subsided, and meanwhile the movement made 
steady progress throughout the country. Since then, though there 





1 The claim is also made for Bournemouth. 
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have been occasional recurrences of the controversy, it has become 
an accepted system. 

In 1900-1901 there were, at least, three fresh open access libraries. 
The number increased to 35 at least, by 1908, in fact, the Literary 
Year Book of that date lists 82, but probably this figure includes some 
where the system was only partially in operation, and a few where the 
system had been merely tried in a half-hearted way and dropped. 
Nevertheless, the increase is most significant. Undoubtedly there were 
at least 78 open access libraries by 1910. 

Beyond that date the history of open access becomes merely a 
series of numbers. Anyone who glances through the recently 
published Libraries’ Year Book will see that by this time few 
important libraries are working on the closed systems, and of these, 
many are contemplating or proposing the change, and of the 
remainder, some are housed in premises totally unsuited to open 
access. The time cannot be far distant when the method, now 
realised to be the only one which will give a full service to the public, 
will be universal. 

Considering that it is barely thirty years since the movement began, 
the very speed with which it has spread will show its value and desir- 
ability. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 

At this stage in public library history we are all agreed, surely, 
that open access 7s a success—or is it that we merely acquiesce ? Anyhow 
one never hears nowadays of a new library being planned on any other 
method, while the number of existing libraries that have been re- 
organised on open access lines is legion. Nor are we unmindful of the 
pronouncements of official bodies and educational associations on 
the excellence of the system, or of the many expressions of apprecia- 
tion from students and from general readers. 

But some of us think that it is time to review the position. By 
this one does not mean that we are to fight anew those old battles 
of 80 years ago, for on the general principle it is presumed that we 
are agreed. Thirty years ago James Duff Brown introduced his revolu- 
tionary system in the face of great hostility, and some of you may 
remember that when he launched the idea, he gave expression to his 
views in a paper entitled, “A Plea for Liberty to Readers to Help 
Themselves.” Please remember that title, for we shall return to it 
presently. 

The question we have to settle is, has open access justified itself 
during its thirty years of preliminary existence ? Personally, we think 
we may say emphatically, Yes. We know that all kinds of rash things 
were claimed for it in those early days, notably, perhaps, the claim 
most likely to appeal to library authorities, that fewer assistants 
would be required to administer a library on the new lines. That 
idea, of course, we have long since discarded. 
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The chief thing that it is desired to urge in these preliminary re- 
marks, is the establishment of the personal touch between the librarian 
and his readers, because this is the very thing that we are likely to lose 
unless we are careful. Some libraries, especially the smaller and 
medium-sized ones, have preserved it admirably, but readers are for 
the most part shy, fearful of betraying their ignorance, or of giving 
trouble to an apparently harassed staff, and Brown, you will remember, 
called his plea for the system “‘A Plea for Liberty to Readers to Help 
Themselves.” But this is exactly what the average reader is quite in- 
capable of doing. 

In the old days—not the good old days—when every reader had 
to apply to the librarian or his representative for a book, there was 
unquestionably forged, in the course of time, a real and very valuable 
link between the reader and the staff. And we suggest very seriously, 
that if open access is going to be the great benefit that some of us 
claim for it, we have got to preserve and strengthen that link. How 
best to do this we cannot stay to discuss here, except to say that there 
should be always available a trained librarian, capable of advising and 
helping readers—a human reader’s guide, in fact. He should have 
a desk in the department away from the turmoil of the charging system, 
and his primary business should be to strengthen that link which 
undoubtedly existed in the old days of librarianship. We must be 
ever mindful that it is not enough merely to turn people loose amongst 
books and leave them to get on as best they can. 

In our anxiety and haste to establish this new freedom, perhaps 
we have made haste much too quickly in our Reference Libraries. 
We know of such libraries where by sheer force of circumstances, 
at least fifteen sequences of books exist. How on earth can readers 
be expected “‘ to help themselves” in such cases? The best thing 
we can do in our Reference Libraries is to provide an adequate quick- 
reference collection in as few sequences as possible, and leave the 
rest to the “ reader’s guide ” already referred to, whose existence in 
every Reference Library is of paramount importance. 

The next thing we should like to suggest is that the time has 
arrived when librarians should be prepared to face up to the question 
of the cost of open access. We are convinced of its advisability and 
of its success wherever it has been properly administered. Then surely, 
we must recognise that all this must cost something. The wear and 
tear on books is greater than in the old days when the books were only 
handled on the shelves by the assistant responsible for their tidiness ; 
binding is an acute problem, and the losses by theft are not negligible. 
One cannot but smile when one sees in certain Library Reports, state- 
ments to the effect that at the annual stocktaking, only one, two, or 
perhaps even ten, books were missing. We all know that losses are 
much heavier than this, but it is a part of the price that we have to 
pay for a much better and a much more intimate—intimate, I mean, 
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so far as the reader and his books are concerned—method of library 
administration. 

One could go on raising questions for the rest of the evening, 
but there are others who wish to present their view of specific aspects 
of the question. In conclusion, however, we should like to suggest 
one very great proof of the success of open access. Some of you may 
know that librarians may justly lay claim to the introduction of the 
card system, which has now been so universally adopted in the business 
world. We may also lay claim to be the introducers of the open access 
system such as is now to be found in so many of our great stores ; 
the principle—and certainly the objects—is practically the same as 
with ourselves, and you may take it that business men would not 
have adopted the system unless it was going to be a success. It costs 
them a good deal more in the way of losses than it does us, and yet 
they don’t talk of discontinuing the method. 

Let it be remembered that a modern librarian is not a mere custo- 
dian of books; of course, he is responsible for their safe-keeping, 
but it is his primary duty to exploit them to the fullest extent ; any 
means therefore that will do this to the best advantage may be written 
down as a success. Open access, we suggest, is one of the best means 
of securing this very necessary exploitation of the contents of books. 

A Reaper’s ViEw.? 

The charm of the bookshop is always a powerful one. It is in 
reality the purely outward attraction of the concrete and physical. In 
a bookshop it is the sight and the touch, z.e., the physical senses, that 
are affected more than the mental and the intellectual. Publishers’ 
catalogues and booksellers’ lists are well enough for the scholar who 
thinks and even sees and touches in the abstract; but for the mass 
of us, the concrete is a necessity. We approach the intellectual by way 
of the physical. 

Eliminate the element of commerce, and the Library is the book- 
shop. The atmosphere of the Library is psychologically powerful : it 
is a tonic to the booklover and a stimulant to the booktaster. But such 
atmosphere exists only in the inmost shrine: it is at best a weak and 
feeble thing at the threshold. Now the catalogue goes no farther than 
the entrance-hall. It has no power, no force of its own to excite the 
joy of reading, and the zest for study that dwells among the books 
themselves. It is a guide, but often a blind guide leading the blind. 
The comfortable feel of books is not upon it, nor the strong magnetism 
of their grave battalions. There must be more than a catalogue. 

In a real way the advance into the innermost, far beyond the 
catalogues, is an intellectual adventure with thrills and delights of 
its own. The mind is awakened to a sense of progress and venturing 
into the unknown that becomes almost an emotion. The old and 





1H. A. Tazsiz, M.A., English Master, Selhurst Grammar School. 
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well-worn simile of the bee in the garden is not inapt ; books are as 
varied in hue and texture as the flowers, and their honey is there for 
the gathering by the travelling adventurer. A mere walk through a 
Library is a touch of refinement, a bit of culture that clings for a 
while before it disappears ; an hour of search among the books, turning 
the pages, moving familiarly from one to another, is an education in 
its truest sense. There are few things that will so “‘ draw a man out ” 
as this, few things that will so help him to build his own creative 
thought on the wisdom of others. Nature is the best alternative ; but 
there are not many who can read Nature as they read a book. To handle 
the books on a certain subject, to glance perhaps through the preface 
and note the qualifications of the author as set out on the title-page, 
stimulate the student to a degree and in a manner impossible to even 
the most detailed of catalogues. The information obtained by the two 
methods of approach may possibly be identical, but the psychological 
effects are very different. 

The purely physical elements of books—size, weight, binding, 
printing, format—in a word, the aesthetic properties of books as physical 
objects, are, it may be, dangerous guides. They are powerful, none the 
less. The stories of the old-time merry fox-hunting squires who 
reckoned the beauty and the worth of their libraries by the weight 
and thickness of the books are true and natural ones. These properties 
cannot be gauged from a catalogue ; the catalogue has no power at all 
here. It can neither impel us to, nor deter us from, the reading of a 
book. Mere sight and touch are not to be despised; they are the 
hints of practice and experience that the catalogue loses in the in- 
experiences of theory. The devotee does not put his shoes from off 
his feet because he is going to stay in the entrance-hall, but because 
he is to worship at the inner shrine. 

And lastly, for the student particularly, the serious research student 
who is sufficiently advanced in his subject to be aware of its logical 
ramifications and of the logical links between his subject and allied 
subjects, the open access system offers advantages far beyond those 
of the other. At bottom, the difference in the two systems is the 
difference between abstract and concrete. The catalogue student deals 
in theory—he is in the valley of dry bones ; the student of the actual 
books deals in fact—he is in the valley of living men. In the educa- 
tion of studentship—the art of study—the noting of the logical 
arrangement of the books on the shelves, the noting how the number- 
ing of the books corresponds with the logical connections between the 
items of their subject-matter, are all-important elements. This element 
of noting gives in the concrete that sense of method which theory tries 
to enforce. Concrete example emphasises the dignity of study. Science 
recognised it long ago—no fact without experimental proof, no law 
without its test. It is an infinitely greater thing to say, “‘ I know for 
myself ” than to say “I have been told.” The catalogue tells, the open 
access system gives the power to know. 








